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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuts Issuz OF THE JOURNAL 


Plans for this issue of the California Journal of Elementary 
Education grew out of the Second Annual Spring Conference 
of the Association for Outdoor Education held at the Idyll- 
wild School of Music and Arts, May 19-20, 1956. Subsequently, 
the Association designated a committee to prepare materials 
which the members believed might be helpful to California 
school districts in which the organization of an outdoor educa- 
tion program was being contemplated. 

The committee under the able chairmanship of Mrs. Doro- 
thy Chestnut Harman, Co-ordinator of Curriculum, East Whit- 
tier City Elementary School District, included in its member- 
ship many of the leaders who have been associated with the 
development of outdoor education in California. 

The first permanent year-round outdoor education program 
in California was inaugurated at Camp Cuyamaca, March 17, 
1946, by the San Diego City-County Camp Commission." In 
February, 1956, the Bureau of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation of the California State Department 
of Education reported that 79 school districts supported pro- 
grams with 746 classes and had 29,285 school children par- 
ticipating.” 

In the spring of 1954, the Association for Outdoor Educa- 
tion was organized at a preliminary meeting held at Long 
Beach’s Camp Hi-Hill. In May, 1955, its final organization 
and articles of incorporation were completed. 


1Instrumental in forming the San Diego City-County Camp Commission were the San 
Diego City Unified School District, the City of San Diego, the County of San Diego, and 
certain other school districts in San Diego County. 

2**A Progress Report of Conservation and Natural Science Education Through Camping 
and Outdoor Education in California Elementary Schools, 1955-1956.” Bulletin No. 48. 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, February, 1946 (mimeographed). 
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The purposes of the Association for Outdoor Education 
were stated in its articles of incorporation as follows: 


1. To awaken a wide and intelligent interest in school con- 
ducted and other outdoor education programs 
2. To acquire and disseminate accurate information and 
materials on school camping and outdoor education 
. To encourage, sponsor, conduct, and participate in con- 
ferences, workshops, and other meetings concerned with 
problems relating to outdoor education 
. To consider, study, and promote legislation related to 
camping, outdoor science, and conservation education 
. To promote and foster programs of leadership training 
for school camping and other outdoor education per- 
sonnel 
. To promote and organize programs of public enlighten- 
ment concerning outdoor education objectives and activi- 
ties 


With a decade of experience in this public school service 
to children in outdoor science and conservation education, 
the California State Department of Education welcomes this 
opportunity to join with the Association for Outdoor Education 
in commemorating the first milestone since the pilot project 
was launched by the San Diego City-County Camp Commis- 
sion at Camp Cuyamaca and to congratulate the more than 
79 other school districts in which outdoor education is con- 
ducted as an integral part of a sound developmental service 
for children. 

More than 100 school people deeply interested in realizing 
the purposes of the Association for Outdoor Education re- 
viewed the contents of this issue and made valuable suggestions 
and contributions. This opportunity is being taken to commend 
these people for doing outstanding work. 

The Journal wishes to acknowledge with appreciation the 
work of the persons who served on the committee. The mem- 
bership of the committee follows: 
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Mrs. Dorothy Chestnut Harman, Co-ordinator of Curriculum, East 
Whittier City Elementary School District, Chairman 


J. Holley Ashcraft, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Long 
Beach Unified School District 

Mrs. Ethel Tobin Bell, Assistant Professor of Health Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Howard Bell, Supervisor of Youth Services and Camping, Los An- 
geles Public Schools 


Jack Davidson, Consultant in Physical Education and Youth Services, 
Office of County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 

B. E. Davis, Co-ordinator, Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; and Director, Educational Camping, Garvey Elementary 
School District 

Kenneth V. Pike, Associate in Physical Education, University of 
Califoinia, Los Angeles 

Robert Scoles, Supervisor of Outdoor Education, Bellflower City 
Unified School District 


Ernest White, Director of Camp Clear Creek, Los Angeles 


The committee also solicited the co-operation of many other 
persons. Acknowledgement is made to them in the specific 
articles which they prepared or to which they contributed. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ApMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Attention of elementary school personnel is directed to the 
series of highly practical monographs published as a part of 
The Co-operative Study of Elementary Education in California 
by the California Elementary School Administrators Associa- 
tion. Some of these follow: 


The Characteristics of the Good Elementary School, Mono- 
graph 1, 1955. 


Instructional Supplies and Equipment for the Four- and Five- 
Year-Olds of the Good Elementary School, Monograph 2, 
1956. 


Instructional Supplies and Equipment for the Five- and Six- 


Year-Olds of the Good Elementary School, Monograph 3, 
1956. 
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Instructional Supplies and Equipment for the Seven- and Eight- 
Year-Olds of the Good Elementary School, Monograph 5 
1957. 


? 


Instructional Supplies and Equipment for the Library of the 
Good Elementary School, Monograph 8, 1957. 


In each of these monographs, educational objectives, activities 
and experiences, and descriptions of supplies and equipment 
are presented for specific curriculum areas. These areas include 
art, healthful living, language arts, mathematics, music, science, 
and social studies. A teaching-learning situation is presented 
for each subject area to clarify relationships between purposes, 
experiences, and supplies and equipment. 


These monographs may be obtained from California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. The price is $1.50 except for Instruc- 
tional Supplies and Equipment for the Library of the Good 
Elementary School, which is $1.00. 


RECENT PuBLICATIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION 


Toward Better Teachers—A Study of the Adequacy of Teacher 
Education in California. Prepared by the California Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, April, 1957. 
Pp. x + 38. 


This publication contains the final report of a study conducted by the 
California Council on Teacher Education inquiring into the adequacy 
of teacher education in California. Subjects covered in the report are 
institutional follow-up of graduates, evaluation instruments, teacher 
selection, community adjustment of teachers, in-service training, and 
tenure and adequacy of teacher preparation. An appendix lists teach- 
ing competencies. 
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Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superin- 
tendents of schools and to selected organizations interested in teacher 
education. 


Building Curriculum in Social Studies for the Public Schools 
of California: A Progress Report of the California State 
Central Committee on Social Studies. Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, 
May, 1957. Pp. x + 110. 


This bulletin comprises a second progress report of the State Central 
Committee on Social Studies. The first section of the report gives back- 
ground information regarding the origin of the study. The bulletin also 
deals with the definition of the social studies, concepts from the social 
sciences, learning in relation to the social studies, criteria for the selec- 
tion of content for the social studies curriculum, and organization of a 
program of social studies. A four-part bibliography of selected refer- 
ences and an appendix containing selected sections of the Education 
Code complete the publication. 


Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superin- 
tendents of schools, to principals of elementary and secondary schools, 
and to participants in summer session workshops in social studies and 
to selected social studies personnel. 


Administration of the School Food Service Program. School 
Business Administration Publication No. 2. Compiled and 
prepared by the School Lunch Office, California State De- 
partment of Education. Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, March, 1957. 
Pp. viii + 74. 


The procedures presented in this bulletin are designed primarily 
for use by school districts without trained business staffs. Any school 
district that wishes to establish a food service accounting system or im- 
prove the one it is now using will find reference material in this 
bulletin that will serve as a guide. The information it contains relates 
to basic procedures used in accounting for receipts and disbursements, 
preparing claims for reimbursement under the National School Lunch 
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and Special School Milk Programs, preparing monthly financial state- 
ments, and maintaining other controls concerning the business aspects 
of school food service operations. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superin- 
tendents of schools, and to principals of elementary schools, junior high 
schools, and senior and four-year high schools in districts not employ- 
ing superintendents. 





WHAT IS OUTDOOR EDUCATION? 


Dorotrny Cuestnut Harman, Co-ordinator of Curriculum, East 
Whittier Elementary School District; Jack Davipson, Con- 
sultant in Physical Education and Youth Services, 

Los Angeles County; and Ernest Wuite, 

Director, Camp Clear Creek, Los 
Angeles Public Schools 


Educators and other socially minded citizens generally are 
in agreement concerning the basic purposes of education. The 
first purpose is individual—to develop each child to the highest 
degree he is capable of attaining in body, mind, spirit, and 
character; and in personal, home, economic, and civic compe- 
tence. The second purpose is social—to educate each genera- 
tion so that it can make progress in coping with the problems 
of the community, the state, the nation, and the world. 

Since the curriculum is the means by which the objectives 


of education are reached, all kinds of worth-while learning 
experiences, within the classroom and beyond the classroom, 
should be provided so that each child may be free to grow 
in knowledge, in skills, and in attitudes which contribute to 
human happiness and to the welfare of society. 


VALUES OF OuTDOOR EpucaTION 


Educational experiences which are provided in the out-of- 
doors help children to interpret, use, and conserve the natural 
environment wisely. Education in the out-of-doors serves to 
accelerate learning, to reinforce and to strengthen previous 
learnings, and to enrich and extend the on-going classroom 
program. 

Study trips to the museum, to the water works, and to the 
school heating plant, planting a school garden, caring for pets, 
carrying on conservation projects, and participation in outdoor 
games and recreation are typical of firsthand experiences in- 
cluded in the educational programs of good schools. 
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Certain outdoor experiences such as trips to the beach, the 
woods, a stream, a swamp, a nearby area of geological interest, 
a tree farm, a soil experiment station yield important outcomes 
in understanding the natural environment. Collecting speci- 
mens of plant and animal life from vacant lots, pools, and weed 
patches for classroom exhibits, setting up aquariums and ter- 
rariums are productive of rich learning. All these activities, 
however, are of short duration and may be completed during 
a small part of a school day. 

An ever-growing number of schools have specific areas set 
aside for use in conservation education. Some of these are 
located on the school sites; some are miles from the school. 
These areas provide excellent opportunity for teaching science 
and conservation. 

School camping is an experience in science and conserva- 
tion education which extends over a period of at least several 
days, frequently an entire school week. To have this experi- 
ence the children and their teacher move from the classroom 
to another learning environment where around-the-clock liv- 


ing together enables the children to engage in uninterruped 
learning activities for an extended period of time. Many dis- 
tricts have considered this experience best suited to girls and 
boys in the sixth grade. 


The school camp affords unique opportunities for all who 
attend to have successful experiences. As children participate 
in the activities, they are exploring nature, learning about fire 
prevention, erosion control, tree culture, stars, weather, and 
rocks; learning nature crafts, acquiring good forest manners; 
developing valuable understandings and appreciations; and 
acquiring knowledge, skills, and desirable attitudes concerning 
the conservation of natural and human resources. 

In the school-camp environment, children are provided rich 
and unique opportunities to make meaningful use of the demo- 
cratic process through participation in activities which require 
group planning, decision-making, and evaluating and _ also 
sharing of essential responsibilities. 
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Through dining-hall activities such as setting the table, 
serving food, cleaning up, and using good table manners, and 
through activities which necessitate being responsible for one’s 
own belongings and for cabin clean-up, children are helped 
to develop desirable individual and group work habits, and to 
gain understanding, knowledge, and appreciation of health 
and safety practices. 


GrowTH oF Outpoor EpucaTIon PROGRAMS 


Outdoor education programs have received much attention 
from educators throughout the United States. During the 
early development of such programs, the Kellogg Foundation 
contributed substantial financial support and encouragement. 

During the last ten years outdoor education has been given 
special attention in many publications and by many profes- 
sional organizations. In 1947 the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals was devoted to out- 
door education. In May, 1957, ten years later, this publica- 
tion was again devoted to outdoor education. 


NaTIoNn-wipDE INTEREST IN Outpoor EpucaTION 


The American Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation is currently operating a national project in 
outdoor education. This project is jointly sponsored by the asso- 
ciation and the National Education Association through sev- 
eral of its departments such as the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the Department of Higher Education, the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, and the 
American Association of School Administrators. The Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, International, and the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development have de- 
voted regional meetings to outdoor education. School camping 
programs are conducted in the following states: California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Since the San Diego City-County pilot project was launched 
in 1946, California has each year steadily increased its leader- 
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ship role in the full development of the outdoor education 
program, particularly at the elementary school level, and now 
leads the nation in the number of school districts that are con- 
ducting school outdoor education programs. The California 
State Department of Education and the State Department of 
Natural Resources, offices of county superintendents of schools, 
and local school districts have been instrumental in making this 
addition to the educative experiences offered the girls and boys 
in California public schools. Michigan has pioneered the pro- 
gram of outdoor education and has contributed heavily to the 
development of the basic philosophy and content of the pro- 
gram. A number of leaders in the programs offered by other 
states had their first experiences in the Michigan program, one 
that has functioned from the lower elementary grades, through 
secondary schools, and at the college level. The philosophy and 
content of the California and Michigan programs are very 
similar. New York, Washington, and Illinois have developed 
programs and leadership mainly through the efforts of the per- 
sonnel of their state teachers colleges. Communities around the 


colleges have helped in the development by providing facilities, 
finance, and in some cases, volunteer leadership. ‘Texas, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio outdoor education programs have come into 
being through the efforts of local district leadership. The pro- 
grams offered by Indiana, Massachusetts, and Wyoming have 
been organized and operated by public and private colleges and 
universities. 


GrowTH OF OuTpooR EpuCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


School programs of outdoor education were first developed 
by school districts in California shortly after World War II. 
The districts operating these programs assumed they were 
legally covered by the provisions governing school field trips. 
Legal counsel in several counties concurred with this assump- 
tion. However, in January, 1951, the Los Angeles County 
Counsel rendered the opinion that school districts in Los 
Angeles County could not conduct outdoor education programs 
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which required the use of district funds to operate facilities 
outside the districts. This opinion immediately stimulated the 
desire for a state law which would enable school districts to 
offer programs of educational activities in an outdoor environ- 
ment. The desired law became effective in September, 1951.1 
According to the provisions of these sections, governing boards 
of school districts may conduct programs and classes in out- 
door science and conservation education within or without the 
boundaries of the districts, and may employ personnel and 


provide the necessary equipment and supplies to operate the 
programs. 


Governing boards of school districts may also acquire and 
maintain real or personal property by purchase, rental, lease, 
gift, or other means, within or without the boundaries of their 
districts for the purpose of developing programs of outdoor 
education. In addition, a governing board may contract with 
the United States, the State, or any political subdivision for 
the joint operation and maintenance of programs in outdoor 


science and conservation education or for assistance in the 
operation and maintenance of its district’s program. A govern- 
ing board may transport pupils as well as district and other 
personnel to and from the places of program operation within 
a radius of 180 miles of its district and within the State of 
California. One provision of the legislation prohibits adults from 
participating in the educational offerings of such a program.” 


The framework for a program of outdoor education in Calli- 
fornia, as it is known today, was established when the San 
Diego City-County program of outdoor education was launched 
in 1946, after several years of careful preparation. This pro- 
gram has been widely acclaimed as the California pilot project. 
Many school districts followed San Diego’s lead and developed 
similar programs. The Kellogg Foundation Workshop held at 
San Diego’s Camp Palomar in 1950 further stimulated the 
development of district programs. Encouraged by the enactment 


1 Education Code Sections 9701 and 10056. 
2 Education Code Section 9701. 
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of the outdoor science and conservation education law in 1951, 
more districts are operating such programs every year. Since 
the beginning of the 1951-52 school term, nearly 100 school 
districts in the State of California have operated outdoor educa- 
tion programs. 

During the past decade, California pupils, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and lay citizens have found that the extension of the 
classroom into the outdoors has been a most significant develop- 
ment in education. Outdoor education has opened important 
new avenues to learning. It has stimulated and enriched the 
school curriculum experiences for children fortunate enough 
to have camp experience with their teacher and classmates in 
the mountains or at the seashore. 

The widespread acceptance of outdoor education is made 
apparent by a recent California statistical progress report which 
shows 79 school district programs with 361 schools, 746 classes, 
and 29,285 children.* Between five and ten California dis- 
tricts maintaining programs did not report. Hence, the figures 
reported are less than they should be. Other districts have 
introduced programs since the publication of this report. 

The public school program of education must provide expe- 
riences that help children to understand their physical environ- 
ment. The rapid growth during recent years of conservation and 
science education leaves little doubt that these experiences are 
being provided and that their provisions will increase steadily 
and consistently. 


STAFFING THE SCHOOL Camp 


The success of the school camping experience depends, to 
a great degree, upon the camp staff. The professional school 
camp administrator should secure the best available personnel 
for the school camp staff. The following organizational chart 
shows the staff and line of responsibility for a program cur- 
rently in operation. The organizational chart for another school 


3“*A Progress Report of Conservation and Natural Science Education Through Camping 
and Outdoor Education in California Elementary Schools, 1955-56.”’ California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, #48, Febru- 
ary, 1956 (mimeographed). 
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district and the titles given staff members will probably differ 
somewhat from this one. The extent of the differences will de- 
pend upon the organizational pattern employed by the district. 

The supervisor in charge of the outdoor education program 
should assume responsibility for the over-all camp operation. 
He should concern himself not only with the smooth operation 
of the camp and the employment of staff, but with the curricu- 
lum content, methods and techniques of instruction, and with 
the inter-personal relations of staff members. He should hold 
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(Camp Director] 
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Man 4 
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a valid credential in administration or supervision, which means 
he must have a valid state teacher’s credential. He should be a 
person skilled in the application of classroom techniques to 
outdoor education. His assets should include initiative in intro- 
ducing practices that are unique and are peculiarly adaptable 
to a camp situation. 

The abilities and characteristics of the director should paral- 
lel those of the supervisor. He must be familiar with the cur- 
riculum of the school and concern himself with all aspects of 
camp operation. Scheduling classes, keeping financial records, 
making classroom visits fall into the job requirement of the 
director. He should be able to interpret the aims and objectives 
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of the program clearly to teacher organizations, parent-teacher 
associations, community groups, and especially to the classroom 
teachers whose pupils participate in the camping program. 

The teacher-counselor should be a versatile person able to 
handle subjects relative to skills in outdoor living as well as 
those in the arts and crafts. The personality and dedication of 
the individual should be consistent with the requirements of 
a camp situation, which demands the ability to give appropriate 
attention to camp activities. 

Careful consideration should be given to the selection of 
cooks to insure a good nutrition program. Their importance 
to the camp program should not be underestimated. A hungry 
camper is an unhappy camper, and unhappiness is a great ob- 
stacle in building desirable attitudes. In addition to having 
knowledge of and ability in cooking, the cook should be a 
person who understands children. 

The maintenance man should have had experience in out- 
door living and be skillful in the mainténance of camp facili- 
ties. His experience in living in the camp area will make him 


able to assist the teacher-counselor with conservation projects 
such as wattling, tree planting, and check dam building. 

The full potential of the entire staff must be wisely used to 
operate a successful camping outdoor education program for 


children. 





OUTDOOR EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO 
SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION * 


KENNETH Pike, Associate in Physical Education, Department of 
Physical Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 
and Denver Fox, Principal, Camp Cuyamaca, 

San Diego Public Schools 


Science insists upon sensory observations made directly from 
nature as the primary scource of knowledge. To the data thus 
collected, the scientist applies critical analysis and logical rea- 
soning in arriving at his conclusions concerning the nature of 
the world. In a very real sense, the discoveries of science have 
paralleled the improved techniques and devices which have 
expanded the scientist's power of sensory observation. So ad- 
vanced has science become that specialized areas have taken 


on an aura of great mystery for a vast majority of people in 
our society. Outdoor education can help individuals to under- 
stand these areas of scientific progress and thus add to their 
general understanding of certain fundamental concepts which 
scientists and others believe to be essential to the continued 
progress of society. 


Certain basic science concepts can be demonstrated in the 
outdoor education program at the elementary school level. A 
careful summary and review of these concepts make it possible 
to group them into two broad categories: (1) those which are 
concerned with understanding the nature of the visible world; 
and (2) those which are concerned with the relationships be- 


1A number of concepts included in this article as important understandings for adults 
living in our present society were suggested by the following staff members of the University 
of California, Los Angeles: Henry J. Thompson, Assistant Professor of Botany; William C. 
Putnam, Professor of Geology; and Frederick Crescitelli, Professor of Zoology. In addition, 
Armen Sarafian, Co-ordinator, Secondary Education, Pasadena Public Schools, made available 
the first progress report on social studies made by the State Central Committee on Social 
Studies (May, 1956). This material has now been published as Building Curriculum in 
Social Studies for the Public Schools of California. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, May, 1957. Materials on geography, economics, an- 
thro logy, and sociology contained in this report were found useful in developing this 
article. 
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tween forms. The importance of these concepts in a culture 
which has lost much of its direct contact with the outdoors is 
emphasized when we consider the extent of man’s ultimate 
dependence upon the physical environment. 


Concepts RELATING TO THE Nature OF Our 
PuysicaL Wor.Lp 


The following concepts are essential to the child’s under- 
standing of his physical world and can be illustrated in a 
well-designed program of outdoor education: 


1. The surface of the earth is continually changing as a 
direct result of both natural and human forces. Any out- 
door education program can provide for the discovery of 
evidence of these changes in stream and wave action; 
gully erosion and drainage; and soil formation through 
the decomposition of rocks and vegetation. The control 
of erosion on slopes by means of contour plowing, strip 
cropping, and terracing are examples of man’s efforts to 


retard this natural process to the end that man may 


benefit. 


. The geological structure of the earth’s crust influences 
topography and in some instances produces areas of great 
scenic beauty. It provides useful mineral deposits and is 
the parent material from which most soils are derived. 


3. The shape of the earth causes unequal distribution of 
sunlight, which helps to differentiate climate and vegeta- 
tion into regional types or zones. These differences are 
apparent at different elevations or life zones at the same 
latitude, and certain of them may be observed while 
traveling from the school to the school camp site. 


. The various movements of the earth produce observable 
evidence. Rotation of the earth about its axis causes the 
rising and setting of the sun and produces night and day. 
The seasons are caused by the earth’s movement around 
the sun and the fact that the earth is always tipped at an 
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angle of about 23% degrees from a line perpendicular to 
its path around the sun. 


. Climate is determined by a variety of interrelated factors, 
such as the amount and intensity of sunlight; the amount 
and types of precipitation; humidity; atmospheric pressure; 
the irregular shape and distribution of land and sea; the 
unequal rates of heating and cooling of land and water 
surfaces; ocean currents; and the disposition of mountain 
systems. Local areas within a general region may exhibit 
climatic differences which affect the variety of flora and 
fauna in the region. 


. The sun is the source of all activity and life on earth. 
A knowledge of how plants and animals grow contributes 
to an understanding of this concept. 


. A knowledge of the nature of the human body is essential 


to health, both physical and mental, if we are to enjoy 
all that life can provide. 


Concepts PERTAINING TO THE RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN Forms 


Even a cursory familiarity with the concepts relating to the 
natural environment will make apparent certain relationships 
between the living forms sharing this environment. The follow- 
ing concepts can be demonstrated in the outdoor education 
program: 


1. Dynamic balance in nature implies change and the con- 
cept that populations, whether plant or animal, can 
probably not expand indefinitely. Food chains are illus- 
trations of dynamic balance. 

. The varying nature of local environments requires spe- 
cific adaptations of plants and animals. For example, a 
wide diversity of forms and habitats are apparent within 
a 50-mile trip from the beach to the mountains. 

. Certain natural processes occur as cycles, an understand- 
ing of which contributes to appreciation of the depend- 


2—64094 
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ency of living forms on each other and on the physical 
environment. The oxygen-carbon-dioxide cycle involving 
photosynthesis in plants and breathing of animals illus- 
trates one of these cycles. The evaporation-condensation 
(rain-water) cycle is another. 


. The relationships of living organisms to one another and 
to their inorganic surroundings emphasize the need for 
conservation and man’s wise use of all resources. 


. Natural vegetation and wildlife are natural resources 
utilized by man and are at the same time essential to the 
dynamic balance in nature. 


. The natural resources most indispensable to man are soil, 
water, energy, and air. 


. Man is the greatest single factor responsible for upsetting 
the balance in nature through his efforts to exploit nature. 
Because of our dependency upon the natural environ- 
ment, it is imperative that people understand the long- 
range effects of changes caused by such exploitation. 


Were we to substitute the term “outdoor education” for 
“science” in the first sentence of this article, we would have 
stated a basic premise for school camping. Outdoor education 
utilizes sensory observations made directly from nature as the 
primary source of knowledge. School camps have evolved as 
a significant phase of outdoor education in California. These 
camps provide an outdoor laboratory where children may make 
firsthand observations. Opportunities are provided for the de- 
velopment of a better understanding of science, its methods, 
some of its unsolved problems, its scope and limitations, and 
the exciting challenge it offers as a vocation. 


ScHooL Campinc MorivaTEs AND ENRICHES THE TEACHING 
OF SCIENCE 


The outdoors has been used to extend science knowledge 
for generations. The recent development in outdoor education, 
commonly referred to as school camping, affords many unique 
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opportunities for increasing interest, understanding, and en- 
richment in science learnings. 


A Pilot Project in School Camping 
Develops a Pilot Program in Science 


California’s pilot project in school camping, started 11 years 
ago in San Diego, is currently engaged in a program designed 
to improve and extend the teaching of science. The heart of 


the pilot science program is to be found in the following point 
of view: 


The school camp must contribute more to the school pro- 
gram than a week of outstanding science experiences and 
learnings at camp. The great potential of school camping 
will not be fully realized until the impact of the increased 
interest and understanding associated with the firsthand 
experience is brought to bear directly upon the classroom 
program of science instruction. The school camp program 
can charge the classroom program with vitality and the 
pupils and teachers with enthusiasm that will result in an 
upgrading of science instruction. 


School Camping Promotes Science Learning 


Evidence of the effectiveness of this point of view can be 
found in the fact that in the San Diego public schools the 
camp program generated so much interest and enthusiasm that 
a significant change was made in the sixth grade social studies 
program. A new eight-week social studies unit on conservation 
was developed to capitalize upon the camp field experiences in 
science and conservation. 


The school encampments are scheduled so that pupils go 
to camp while they are involved in the social studies conserva- 
tion unit. Sets of science and conservation books to be used 
during the unit are delivered to each sixth grade class prior 
to the initiation of the unit. Three guide books which relate 
the social studies conservation unit and the school camp science 
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and conservation experiences have proved valuable. These are 
listed at the end of this article. 

Another aspect of the San Diego program which reflects 
this point of view is the utilization of the school camp program 
for field experiences to reinforce the science curriculum for the 
sixth and eighth grades. 

Science learnings for each grade level are outlined in the 
Curriculum Guide and are further spelled out in supplementary 
teaching guides. Many sixth grade campers and virtually all 
eighth grade campers come with a special science project to 
work on at camp. These projects grow out of the science course 
of study for their grade and add greatly to the classroom program 
through oral and written reports, demonstrations, and exhibits 
of related materials. 


Fre_p ExpERIENCES IN THE Outpoor ENviIRONMENT 


The following outline shows some of the field experiences 
in the camp setting which may reinforce the science curriculum 
of the elementary school and which may contribute to pupils’ 


understanding of the science concepts listed in this article. 


I. The Heavens 


A. Studying stars and going on star hikes 
1. Studying telescopes and their uses 
2. Finding constellations using portable planetariums 
3. Learning ancient legends 
4. Observing the planets and moon 


. Visiting an observatory and museum 
. Learning to use stars to show direction 
. Learning to use match and shadow stick as compass 
. Experimenting with sun dial 
II. Weather and Climate 


A. Studying the weather at camp 
1. Discussing the importance of weather to the camp 
environment, plants, animals, and campers 
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. Using camp weather station; observe, measure, re- 
cord, report, predict 

. Discussing clouds, rain cycle, wind 

. Developing “Fire Hazard Index” to determine if 
camp activities such as cook-out, campfires, burn- 
ing can be carried on 


III. Rocks and Minerals 


IV. 


V. 


A. Studying the geological history of camp area 
1. Examining road cuts, kinds of rocks 
2. Developing exhibit of local rocks to tell the story 


B. Discussing how the soil has been formed and studying 
soil profiles 


C. Learning the mineral resources of camp area 
1. Visiting nearby mines 
2. Making a collection of mineral-bearing rocks 


The Topography of the Land 
A. Discussing formation, function, effect, characteristics 


B. Observing mountains, valleys, ridges, watersheds, di- 
vides, mesas, buttes, terraces 


Water 


A. Identifying the source of water found near camp 
1. Rain 
2. Streams 
3. Lakes 
4. Reservoirs 
5. Underground 


. Discussing the importance of water and man’s respon- 
sibility for protecting the watershed 


. Discussing the importance of local area as one of the 
sources of water supply for lowlands 


. Tracing camp water supply 
. Observing work of water 
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VI. Living Things 
A. Studying the many interrelationships and interdepend- 
encies of living things 
1. Dependency upon basic resources; soil, air, sun- 
light, and water 
. Carbon dioxide cycle 
. Photosynthesis 
. Symbiosis 
. Food chains 
. Discussing the apparent master plan (ecology) of liv- 
ing things 
. Discussing man’s relationship to his natural environ- 
ment and his responsibility for wise use of the re- 
sources so abundantly provided 
D. Learning about characteristics and functions of the 
different kinds of plants, insects, birds, animals ob- 
served 
The outcomes that can be expected from relating science 
and conservation education experiences to the classroom pro- 
gram are too many to list. Perhaps the most important is to 
provide opportunities for children to practice the methods of 
the scientist: exploring, discovering, collecting evidence, recog- 
nizing problems, planning, proposing, testing, experimenting, 
investigating, summarizing, and evaluating. The program can 
help students learn science by providing firsthand experiences 
in scientific approach and behavior. The following curriculum 
materials provide help for teachers in guiding children through 
these experiences in science and conservation education: 

MONTELLO, GEORGE. “Guide for Teaching a Unit on Conserv- 
ing Our Nation’s Resources.” San Diego, California: San Diego 
City Schools, 1955 Cmimeographed). 

FOX, DENVER C. “Teacher’s Guide to Camping and Outdoor Edu- 
cation.” San Diego, California: San Diego City Schools, 1955 
Cmimeographed ). 

FOX, DENVER C. “Camp Counselor's Guide to Instruction Pro- 
gram at the Elementary School Camps.” San Diego, California: San 
Diego City Schools, 1955 (mimeographed). 





A GOOD DAY IN CAMP 


Tom Gower, 6th Grade Teacher, 74th Street 
Elementary School, Los Angeles 


A good day in camp involves many considerations. It in- 
cludes opportunities to learn about science through firsthand 
experiences, to become increasingly well adjusted through the 
improvement of physical and mental health and through living 
and learning as a member of a group, progressively to develop 
concern for our natural resources, to practice democratic group 
living, to become increasingly cognizant of moral and spiritual 
values, and to learn worth-while leisure time activities. In 
taking advantage of these opportunities, pupils further certain 
objectives of the outdoor education program. Other of the 
objectives are furthered by the manner in which pupils partic- 
ipate in the various activities through which the opportunities 
are provided. The success with which the objectives are being 
attained can be most effectively determined by observing and 
evaluating the interplay that takes place between pupils, their 
emotional reactions and social relationships. What may be ob- 
served and evaluated is well illustrated by the following descrip- 
tion of the camp experiences of a class of sixth-grade girls and 
boys. 


Jim was a problem. He was not only a problem to his teacher, 
he was a problem to every girl and boy in his sixth grade group. 
He was a new boy from a less desirable section of town. Here 
in an ideal, stable school community, into a group of children 
who had been companions since kindergarten, had come Jim 
bringing a background of a most undesirable nature. His prob- 
lems of adjustment were great as were the problems of adjust- 
ment of the girls and boys to Jim and his generally unacceptable 


behavior. 
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Basically, as in most cases, Jim’s every gesture, attitude, overt 
action was a bid for approval in his new environment. But all 
his attempts to get approval seemed to reflect disrespect for his 
peers, his teachers, police officers, anyone and everyone with 
whom he came in contact. The separation of his mother and 
father had resulted in Jim being placed in a boarding home. 
Occasionally, Jim would return to his old neighborhood to visit 
former friends, a gang which engaged in activities that usually 
led to trouble with the police. 


Winning respect to Jim meant playing the role of “big shot”; 
it meant long “duck-tail” hair, peg pants, a shuffling walk; thus 
he expressed his rebellion against adults and adult authority. 


For two weeks Jim had a hard time understanding why he 
was not winning friends among his new associates. Yes, Jim 
was a problem, but really not a problem because of vicious 
intent. He was endeavoring to adjust to life in the only ways 
he knew. 


The lack of acceptance by the boys and girls in his class 
produced results. A suggestion from the teacher induced Jim 
to have a shorter haircut. His new haircut was so approved by 
his classmates that Jim was willing to try other suggestions 
concerning new approaches in his task of winning new friends. 


An active part had been taken by Jim in preparation and 
pre-planning for camp. He was more excited about this pro- 
posed adventure than any of his classmates and they were not 
at all lacking in anticipation. The teacher thought that the 
camping experience would provide unusual opportunity to 
advance Jim’s status of acceptance and peership. 


Sunrise of the big day was greeted with joy by all. The 
beginning of this common adventure engendered a curious, 
whispering atmosphere of anticipation as the bus pulled away. 
For many of the children the familiar academic classroom world 
was now being forsaken to be replaced by an unknown and new 
experience. A feeling of unity and kinship greater than the 
group had previously experienced was developing as the group 
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faced the inevitable problems that a complete change in well- 
ordered routine always presents. 


A cabin counselor made the first big hit with the boys, and 
especially with Jim. From the beginning, it was obvious to the 
group that here was a man fond of boys—a man who would 
enjoy every minute he spent in guiding children’s learning 
activities. The counselor's enthusiasm for the outdoors was 
contagious; his knowledge of the outdoors and his interesting 
way of telling about it provided the pupils a tremendous readi- 
ness for learning. 

The self-discipline essential to living in camp was particularly 
appealing to Jim. He was first to master the preparation of a 
warm, comfortable “sack.” The excitement caused by this was 
too much for him to contain. Without hesitation, Jim was busily 
moving about to assist his less adept bedmaking associates. He 
soon found that friendship goes naturally to one who has been 
helpful in a good-natured cheerful way in time of need. Jim 
glowed in response to the smiles and words of appreciation he 
received. And so it was that Jim began making progress. Because 
of his skill in a task so common and simple as making a bed, 
Jim had found his first signs of acceptance and recognition by 
his fellows. 


By lunch time Jim had friends. For their first day in camp, 
the children had brought their lunches from home. In congenial 
clusters, girls and boys sat sharing the excitement of the day 
and the most prized and tasty items which had been included 
in their lunches. With Jim sat Anthony and Wayne, both 
exceptionally gifted boys, who had never previously given Jim 
the slightest recognition. 

After lunch, as plans were made for exploring the camp and 
its possibilities, it seemed that Jim was in his natural element. 
He was the quickest of all to observe that hiking required cer- 
tain basic skills. Upon frequent occasions, Jim projected this 
thinking beyond himself to helpfulness toward others. Jim was 
quickly accepted as a leader. It was obvious to everyone that 
in this new environment he was equipped with the insight to 
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get the most from outdoor education and with the sure- 
footedness needed to explore the outdoors. Jim had a natural 
afhnity for, and kinship with, the outdoors. Mother Nature 
seemed to be almost reflected in his eyes and voice, and in the 
unaffected quality of his kindness. As he displayed these vir- 
tues, there developed for him a new relationship with the girls 
and boys which involved new insight and increased under- 
standing. The surrounding vastness of the outdoors made in- 
significant things assume their proper proportions and genuine 
qualities stand out in a new bold relief. 


The great outdoors nurtured new attitudes, developed a spirit 
of co-operation, and provided meaningful firsthand experiences 
for genuine living. When Gary found a horned “toad,” Jim 
said, “He’s really not a toad at all; he’s a horned lizard.” His 
comment led into a group discussion in which the children 
shared what they knew about horned lizards. Anthony and 
Wayne, great science enthusiasts, were the first to offer perti- 
nent observations and information. The interest of the girls 
and boys led to the suggestion that the horned lizard be taken 
back to the camp museum for a few days of careful observation. 
Jim, holding a lizard, stood quietly by with a maturity that 
showed no fear of such an odd looking creature. The Jim 
who entered school would have probably been using the horned 
lizard to seek revenge upon girls who at first had exhibited 
their childish cruelty by rejecting him. Camp had definitely 
helped Jim to “grow up.” 


Being in the midst of living things, whether reptiles, birds, 
pine trees, or chaparral invariably excites young and curious 
minds. Plans are quickly made, especially by groups with spe- 
cial interests. Committees are organized—one in charge of 
chaparral specimens, one in charge of collecting different types 
of rocks, another in charge of collecting different kinds of 
cones. Still other committees are formed as pupils’ interests 
grow. Children respond quickly to an environment in which 
they learn from direct experience with real things. 
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Outdoor experiences cannot help but be reflected in the 
participants’ spirit when the need arises for kitchen co-opera- 
tion and camp organization. Strong are the ties that bind a 
hungry group that has shared many delightful thoughts, atti- 
tudes, and responsibilities during the day. Susan, usually a 
shy, retiring girl, leads her group in kitchen routine and duties 
like a veteran. Everyone in camp learns that they have great 
freedom to enjoy, but that freedom entails sharing of responsi- 
bilities. At mealtime, grace, good table manners, and appetizing 
food aid in an increased appreciation of each other’s needs and 
concern for the personal welfare of all. 


At night, as the children on kitchen detail finish their tasks, 
another group with the guidance of a counselor is busy in the 
lodge planning and organizing an evening program of inter- 
esting activities—charades, music, and square dancing. 


Jim is not an isolate any more. He has become the center 
of understanding and consideration. In one day he has proved 
his merit because the opportunity the environment provided 
was conducive to personal growth and to group understanding 
and acceptance. 


As the evening program terminates, a depth of sincerity, of 
meditation, of closeness to each other is evident. The group 
gazes into the dying embers of the campfire and each in his 
own mind reflects upon his new perspective, which has been 
created by this day at camp. The day has brought a new unity 
to the group. Jim has solved his problem of acceptance and 
has made real strides ahead in gaining new friends. 


When a camp counselor witnesses such dramatic changes 
of attitudes, sees such evidence of co-operation, watches chil- 
dren develop new perspective of each other's needs, worth and 
welfare, and sees each girl and boy gain new insight regarding 
himself, his relation to others, and his place in his universe 
there can be no doubt that every day in outdoor education can 


be a good day for girls and boys. 





HOW CAN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT BUILD 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF A 
CAMPING PROGRAM 
W. Norman Wamp er, Superintendent, Bellflower Unified 
School District 

The community must recognize outdoor education as a de- 
sirable and integral part of the curriculum if the program is 
to continue and to flourish. A thorough, carefully prepared 
plan of interpretation must precede any attempt to launch 
school camping. Furthermore, intelligent public relations pro- 


cedures must be continued in order to insure wholehearted 
acceptance. 


For the school district contemplating the introduction of an 
outdoor education program, actual visitation at a well-estab- 
lished school camp must receive top priority. In no other way. 
can one so thoroughly catch the spirit and make an accurate 
appraisal of the educational values involved. The State De- 
partment of Education and offices of county superintendents 
of schools are useful sources of information as to where excel- 
lent school camps are in operation. 


Visits by district administrators should be a first step. The 
superintendent and some staff member giving leadership in 
elementary school curriculum should certainly view a typical 
camp. Visits by elementary school principals and by represent- 
ative teachers are strongly recommended. Every effort should 
be made also to provide personal inspection by members of the 
board of education. The district will profit as well by visits 
from parent-teacher association leaders and other influential 
community members regardless of affiliation. Once a camp pro- 
gram is in operation, wise school leaders will give every encour- 
agement to continued visitation so that each year a new group 
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of citizens will have acquired the inspiration and insight insured 
by firsthand experience. 


Visual aids of several varieties are excellent substitutes for 
actual camp viewing. In many of the districts where an outdoor 
education program is in operation, sets of colored slides have 
been developed and are being used to interpret the program to 
parents and other interested adults. In some instances the camp 
director has a large collection of excellent photographs of the 
many aspects of school camping. 

At least one 16-millimeter motion picture in sound and black 
and white, depicting a typical California school camp program, 
has been filmed and is available for general showing. The film, 
entitled “The Big Adventure,” is produced by the University 
of Southern California Cinema Department and financed by 
the California Department of Natural Resources. It runs for 
approximately 14 minutes. A loan copy may be secured by 
addressing Conservation Education Section, Department of 
Natural Resources, State Office Building #1, Sacramento, 
California. 

Large, mounted pictures which display the significant aspects 
of a pupil's life in a school camp are recommended as another 
effective visual aid. Craft projects, produced by children and 
involving the use of materials native to the camp site, may be 
of interest. Following a week in camp, many class groups 
develop murals, build models of the camp site, construct replicas 
of erosion retardation plans, or carry on other examples of 
desirable post-camp experiences. All such efforts bring increased 
understanding and appreciation to the local community. 


In considering the public relations aspects of outdoor educa- 
tion, one must never overlook the participating pupil as a potent 
factor. Once the district has launched its camping program, it 
will be sending back into the community an ever-widening 
circle of children who have lived through the stimulating and 
rewarding experience of a week in camp. Almost invariably, 
these children and their parents are warm advocates of this 
particular aspect of the school curriculum. If at the time a 
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school camp program is launched, segments of the community 
have doubts as to the desirability of the undertaking, these 
doubts tend to dissipate as the children and their parents 
warmly support the educational experience. 


The district can find many opportunities for pupils to give 
their appraisals to adult groups. A selected panel of recent 
camp participants can be tremendously effective at this point. 
Arrangements can be made for them to appear before the board 
of education, service clubs, co-ordinating councils, citizens ad- 
visory groups, and at parent-teacher association meetings. Often 
such a presentation is far more influential than is a formal ad- 
dress on the subject by a school administrator. 

Pupil panels are effective also in convincing other pupils of 
the desirability of camp participation. In school districts where 
the outdoor education program is an experience limited to sixth 
grade girls and boys, some schools use panels of sixth grade 
children to appear in late spring before all fifth grade classes. 
As these recent returnees from the camp program give expres- 
sion to their enthusiasm for the experience, the fifth grade 


children become veritable pressure groups for their own partici- 
pation. 


Many districts send a questionnaire to pupils and their 
parents immediately following the camping experience. These 
questionnaires are designed to secure appraisals of outdoor edu- 
cation by the children and by their parents. The information 
thus collected provides a basis for building a better program 
and the tabulated returns provide effective documentation for 
the support of school camping. 

Published materials should not be overlooked as a possible 
approach toward increased public understanding of the camp- 
ing program. For the district planning to launch such an 
activity, it is most desirable to provide accurate statements 
concerning the cost of such an enterprise and the values 
involved. For those districts sending periodic written reports 
to parents, exploration of a possible camping program or a 
report of an existing one may be a desirable topic. Often local 
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newspapers are happy to carry articles concerning school camp- 
ing. Fortunate is the district that can induce a newspaper repre- 
sentative to visit its camp and revort to his readers by means 
of pictures and story. 

Various educational conferences and conventions represent 
still another approach toward the enlightenment of communi- 
ties as to school camping. The Association for Outdoor Educa- 
tion, a California organization concerned with school camping, 
holds periodic meetings, generally at the site of a school camp, 
where the many aspects of a camping program are thoroughly 
reviewed. School districts contemplating establishing a program 
frequently send representatives to such meetings. 

Regional and state meetings of school supervisors and admin- 
istrators associations often have items on school camping on 
their agenda. Physical education and recreation groups too are 
interested in school camping and have given active consid- 
eration to it. Any school district considering the possibility of 
launching a camping program should not overlook the oppor- 
tunity of sending key representatives to such meetings. 

As is true in all good public relations, a consistently sound, 
on-going camping program is the best approach toward con- 
tinued community support. Without it, opponents of school 
camping will increase in numbers and influence. With a strong 
program, however, criticisms disappear. In school districts 
where effective outdoor education is in progress, administrators 
often assert “the community wouldn’t let us take it out of the 
curriculum even if we tried to—nothing we do is more popular 
with parents.” The district which plans carefully, secures a 
good staff, and finally launches its program is unlikely to en- 
counter opposition. Almost invariably, community acceptance 
is increasingly assured. 





THE ATTITUDE OF CHILDREN TOWARD 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Hotty J. Asncrart, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Long Beach Public Schools 


Outdoor education conducted in a camp environment has 
an almost universal child appeal. This natural appeal stems 
from the very nature of the program which seems to satisfy 
many of the fundamental urges and needs of the pre-teen 
group. The healthy child of this age is an active, vigorous 
being who wants to be continuously on the move and doing 
things. Although he is the product of today’s urban and mech- 
anized living, he has the same fundamental characteristics and 
urges as youth had in our early pioneer days. 

The preadolescent is adventurous. He comes to the school 
camp anticipating new experiences and looking toward new 
horizons. With this attitude he is potentially a dynamic learner. 
The skillful teacher takes advantage of this fact and uses the 
well-established techniques of exploration and discovery and 
firsthand experiences. In the camp environment, the child 
utilizes all his senses in the learning process. The new outdoor 
environment in which he lives for a time becomes the child’s 
broader classroom; in it he learns to observe carefully the intri- 
cacies of nature about him, and through direct experience the 
story of nature unfolds for him in a natural and realistic 
manner. 

The child is a realist. He want to experience things firsthand; 
he is not impressed by theory. When he has direct contacts 
with the outdoors, coupled with effective teaching and guid- 
ance, the interrelationship and interdependence of all things 
in nature become real and understandable. 

The child continually seeks status with his peer group. Camp 
living is small group living, and the child needs and wants to 
“belong.” In order to acquire status and to be wanted by the 
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group, the child learns quickly that he must be tolerant, co- 
operative, helpful, sportsmanlike, and willing to assume his 
share of necessary duties and responsibilities. The well-operated 
camp becomes a child’s community where everyone shares in 
planning, executing, and evaluating the program. These ac- 
tivities bring about a sense of responsibility and a feeling of 
making a worthy contribution to the community group. 
Through this method of operation the camp becomes a labora- 
tory that furnishes throughout a 24-hour day significant expe- 
riences in democratic social living. 


The normal child wishes above all things to be “grown up,” 
and thus be increasingly independent of adults. Strange as it 
may seem many sixth grade children have never been away 
from the family home overnight. For many girls and boys, 
living for a five-or-six-day period in camp: away from home 
is a major accomplishment in independence. Being “on their 
own” and assuming responsibility for themselves are definite 
steps in the maturing process. For children who experience 
some homesickness, the school camp often helps to ease the 
emotional stress, because of the familiar classmates and the 
presence of classroom teachers. 


Children need wholesome, active outdoor living, and the 
school camp provides an ideal environment in which to attain 
it. It has been said that children, like trees, grow best in the 
great outdoors. The change in altitude, proper balance of ex- 
ercise and rest, carefully planned, wholesome meals, attention 
to cleanliness, and clean, refreshing air all contribute to chil- 
dren’s feelings of health and mental well-being. The freedom 
from the pressures of urban living, the emphasis on co-opera- 
tive rather than competitive living seem to change the tempo 
of the group, and the children become increasingly relaxed as 
each day in camp passes. 


Children need fun. The child’s concept of fun is usually 
quite broad in contrast to that of the adult. If the camp main- 
tains a warm, friendly atmosphere, then every activity, whether 
it be outdoor science, building a check dam to prevent erosion, 
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washing dishes, star study, or planning projects with his friends 
are all summed up in the child’s meaning of “fun.” In such an 
atmosphere, learning goes on without tension, in an easy, effec- 
tive manner. 

Evidence of the value of school camping and outdoor edu- 
cation can be found by going directly to the children them- 
selves. During January, 1957, a questionnaire was submitted 
to over 1,500 Long Beach sixth grade girls and boys who had 
a five-day camping experience between the opening of school 
in the fall of 1956 and the middle of January, 1957. The final 
tabulation of data from the 1,500 questionnaires completed by 
sixth grade pupils and an analysis of them follows: 


PrersoNAL ENJOYMENT 


Nearly 93 per cent of the 1,500 pupils were enthusiastic; 
7 per cent reported a “fairly good time”; and only four children 
said they did not enjoy the camp experience. Nearly 94 per 
cent said that they would remember for a long time the relaxa- 
tion and happiness they felt while in camp. Approximately 
92 per cent reported that they would never forget the evening 
campfire experiences. 


From a list of 14 choices, pupils were asked to “underline 


three things you enjoyed most at camp.” The following eight 
received the number of approvals shown. 


Nature hikes 1,090 Campfires 
Living with Nature study 
classmates Meals 


Crafts 438 Friendliness of all. 227 
Mail from home. 319 





When asked to write a few sentences on one of eight topics 


suggested, pupils selected the following topics with the fre- 
quency indicated: 


I Like Being in the Outdoors 
Being One of the Gang at Camp 
Being on My Own at Camp 
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Plants, Insects, Animals, and Man aren on Each 
Other and Work Together ott 121 


What My Parents Thought Camp Did for Me 





The following were typical of the many opinions expressed 
by pupils: 


The gang sure liked living with each other and working with each 
other and hiking with each other. Living together up at camp helped 
us to think more of each other and to be more friendly with each other. 


My parents thought camp gave me a new experience in the out-of- 
doors. In a week we saw more, did more, and learned more and learned 
to get along with everyone. 


My parents thought camp did a lot for me, and because I was on 
my own and there was no one to tell me to make my bed or help clear 
the table, when I got home I sort of did the things I was supposed to do 
without being told. 


I liked learning table manners at camp because at home my mother 
is always after me to use better table manners. At camp it was more fun 
learning table manners than at home. I feel more comfortable when I 
go over to my friends to eat than before I went to camp. 


Plants, insects, animals, and man depend on each other so much that 
if one of the four were to become extinct all the rest of the four men- 
tioned would also become extinct. We learned about that at Camp 
and I enjoyed that part of camp very much. 


I like plants, insects, animals, and conservation because I learned 
more about them than I would have otherwise. I’m more interested in 
animals, insects, and plants. I think camp was wonderful. 


I like being outdoors because it makes you feel like a man. When you 
curl up in your sleeping bag you can’t help feeling good deep inside. 


PersonaL GaINs 


In the study 822 children said it made them feel good to help 
with camp chores—that they felt they were doing something 
important; 628 said they didn’t mind helping at a camp when 
all shared the duties. 
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More than half the children, 773, reported that they felt 
camping helped them to understand their school work better. 
Nearly all, actually 1,412, said that one of the best things they 
learned at camp was to take care of themselves; 1,070 reported 
that they felt more “grown up” after their camp experience. 


In response to one question, 1,324 expressed the belief that 
the camp experience might help those who had fears of snakes, 
insects, animals, or darkness. 


SocraL GaINs 


The class was reported by 622 children as more friendly 
following the camp experience; and 515 thought they were 
getting along better with others in their class. 


Relationship of the children to their teachers was revealed 
by the response of 954, who said they were glad their classroom 
teacher could go to camp with them and that they felt they 
knew the teacher better and that he knew them better; however, 
416 seemed somewhat less enthusiastic, they said they didn’t 
mind having him go to camp with them. 


That most of the girls and boys co-operated in doing their 
share of the work was reported by 1,308 people. New friends 
made at camp was reported as a social gain by 1,358 girls and 
boys. 


KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


Nearly all or 1,449 children reported a new realization of 
the importance of good outdoor manners and practicing con- 
servation; 1,420 had new concepts of the importance of pro- 
tecting forests against fire. After studying nature, 1,443 reported 
that they understood better the place and purpose all creatures 
and plants have in the total scheme of life. New things learned 
about nature in camp were reported by 1,204 children; the 
most frequently mentioned included conservation, animals, 
trees and other plant life. 
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In responding to a question about new things learned about 
conservation, pupils listed the following most frequently—fire 


prevention, contribution of trees and plants to human welfare, 
water and water cycles, erosion. 


New INTERESTS 


New interests that they might continue as hobbies were 
reported by 733 children. Most frequently mentioned were 
woodcraft, nature study, science, rocks and minerals. 


Increased reading of books because of new interests was 
reported by 673 children as an outcome of their camp experi- 
ence. Books most frequently selected were about animals, birds, 
stars, trees, plants, and rocks. 


When asked what they would like to learn more about if 
they could go to camp again, children replied in the following 
order of preference: nature study, stars, conservation, animals, 
birds, trees, and plants. 


From the responses to the questionnaires to the sixth grade 


campers it is apparent that the school camp program is an effec- 
tive method of teaching. It appears to make a unique contribu- 
tion in enriching the child’s experience in the fields of social 
living, the sciences, independence and self-reliance, and the 
recreational skills experienced in outdoor living. Forest service 
personnel have been warm in their praise of the contribution 
of the camping program to good forest manners and the proper, 
considerate use of mountain areas. 


Classroom teachers who have accompanied their pupils to 
camp, administrators whose schools have participated in camp 
experience, and parents who have seen their girls and boys 
return with new interests and understanding are all high in 
their praise of the educational benefits and enjoyment for the 
girls and boys who have participated in the program. 


These commendations add to the replies to the questionnaire 
from the 1,500 sixth grade girls and boys to reveal the attitude 
of children toward outdoor education. 





DO PARENTS AND TEACHERS VALUE 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION? 


Ernet Tosin Bett, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Department of Physical Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, and Howarp M. Bett, Youth Services 
Supervisor, Los Angeles Public Schools 


Those responsible for outdoor education in elementary 
schools recognize the importance of evaluation as a process 
of assessing pupils’ achievement. The results obtained indicate 
the degree to which the goals sought are being attained. And 
by comparing the results secured in making evaluations as 
they are needed and charting the results, a picture of the out- 
door education program is developed. 


Types oF PaRENT-IT EACHER EVALUATION 


Evaluation of outdoor education has commonly been sought 
through verbal and written reports from principals and from 
the teachers who have taken their classes to camp. Parent- 
teacher associations, community and educational leaders have 
been given opportunities to express their feelings about the 
outdoor education programs in their schools. Pupils have evalu- 
ated their experiences throughout the daily camp program and 
in the post-camp periods through discussion, written reports, and 
the creative expression of art, crafts, language arts, and letters 
to camp staff members. Many pupils also have kept diaries of 
their experiences. 


Parents have helped to evaluate the outdoor education pro- 
grams in which their children have participated. Their help 
has included the completion of questionnaires, visiting camps 
and reporting their observations, and voluntarily reporting their 
ideas regarding the program orally and in writing. Question- 
naires have been completed by camp staffs and supervisors and 
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the results analyzed. Many teachers and camp personnel have 
kept daily logs of programs and experiences which provide 
worth-while evaluations. Specialized evaluation techniques 
have been used to appraise certain outcomes. Sociograms have 
been used to determine children’s social acceptance of each 
other after a week at camp. Special tests, check lists, and case 
studies have been used to determine the degree that the indi- 
vidual’s life purposes, values, attitudes, and human relations 
have changed during a week in a school camp. Various evalua- 
tion techniques are constantly being employed to measure the 
effectiveness of procedures and experiences at the school camp. 
The purposes of the evaluations are to secure data regarding 
pupils’ growth through camp experiences that can be used as 
a basis for helping the pupils to attain the objectives they are 
seeking. 


Wuat Parents AND TEACHERS THINK ABOUT THE 
ScHooLt Camp ProcRAM 


It is exceedingly difficult to secure an appraisal of all the 
changes that take place in children during, or as a result of, 
their camping experience. This difficulty is caused by the 
multitude of concepts and skills that are furthered through 
the outdoor education program. However, data valuable for 
use in making such an appraisal can be collected from the 
parents and teachers of the children who participate in the 
program. The teacher is in an especially good position to give 
valuable appraisals as he has personal contact with both parents 
and pupils. These contacts with parents and children start with 
the first notice of the impending trip, and continue through 
the orientation and planning period, then with the children 
at camp and in the post-camp evaluation sessions. Many ques- 
tions arise and are answered during the planning periods. How 
will the children like the week away from home? Will regular 
school work be pursued? If not, how will the aims and objec- 
tives of education be met? Will the outcomes be desirable? Is it 
a justifiable expense? Many plans are laid for the new experi- 
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ence. Obviously, the camp experience differs from that of school 
and family living. Outdoor education as a part of the school 
curriculum is new to all but relatively few parents and teachers. 

Parents and teachers in nearly all of the 100 school districts 
having outdoor education programs have participated in com- 
prehensive evaluations. Many kinds of questionnaires have 
been developed to secure adequate expression of feelings and 
attitudes regarding the values of the programs. Replies from 
parents have shown a consistently high enthusiasm for, and 
appreciation of, the program. Both parents and teachers seem 
to consider school camping an unsually satisfying experience. 
The outstanding theme running throughout the written com- 
ments point to the need for opportunities for every child to 
attend a school camp for at least one week during his elemen- 
tary school life. 

In reviewing evaluation forms used by several different 
school districts, it was found that the questions asked by the 
districts were similar. In reviewing the data collected by the 
districts, it was found that the opinions on camping expressed 
by parents and teachers in the various districts were similar. 

Questions of the type asked on the majority of questionnaires 
follow: (1) What did the child learn at camp? (2) What part 
of the camp experience was considered most valuable? and (3) 
What are your suggestions for improving the program? 

The answers received in response to such questions revealed 
that from 95 to 99 per cent of the parents would like to have 
their children attend camp again and would like the program 
to continue because they believed it provided worth-while expe- 
rience. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the results of a study made by the 
Los Angeles public schools to determine (1) What parents 
think children learn at camp; and (2) What camp experiences 
parents considered most valuable. 

Answers to the question, What Did the Children Learn at 
Camp? (Table 1), revealed that knowledge, skills, and appre- 
ciation of outdoors were reported by the largest number of 
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TaBre | 
WHAT PARENTS THINK CHILDREN LEARN AT CAMP 





Parents Reporting Each 
of Two School These 





1955-56 1954-55 





Number Percent Number Percent 





Knowledge, skills, appreciation of outdoors___- 551 561 
Group living, co-operation 159 214 
Swimming, archery 148 88 
Camp duties, responsibilities 122 138 
Manners 74 75 
57 fe 
84 
Campfire activities 50 
Banking, checkwriting 40 
Flag orientation 
Eating different foods - 
No comment 16 

















parents both in 1954-55 and in 1955-56; better understanding 
of group living was reported by the next largest number. 


Table 2 shows responses to the question: What part of the 
camp experience do you consider most valuable? Learning to 
live co-operatively was mentioned most frequently. However, 
knowledge, skills, and appreciation of the outdoors were also 
mentioned with great frequency. 


In the suggestions and comments portion of the question- 
naires used in the Los Angeles study over 95 per cent of the 
comments regarding camping were favorable. They included 
statements such as “Excellent supervision,” “Good food,” 
“Chance for learning self-reliance.” Suggestions for improve- 


ment included (1) a longer camp period; and (2) more and 
better facilities. 


Similar reports have been received regarding the programs 
conducted in Merced and Monterey counties, the year round 
programs conducted by the Norwalk, Bellflower, and Long 
Beach school districts, and the short-term programs conducted 
by the Garvey, Wiseburn, Hawthorne, and East Whittier 
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TaBLe 2 
CAMP EXPERIENCES CONSIDERED MOST VALUABLE 





Parents Reporting Each 
of Two School ae 





Camp Experiences 1955-56 1954-55 





Number Percent Number Percent 





Learning to live co-operatively 276 280 45 
Knowledge, skills, appreciation of outdoors___- 237 217 35 
Self-reliance 164 198 32 
Camp duties, responsibilities 52 
None most favorable, all fine : 43 
Supervised by others than own parents i 
Manners 13 
Enjoyment 16 
Campfire activities 13 
No comment 32 

















school districts. It is reasonable to expect that similar reports 
regarding programs operating in such widely separated areas 
as San Diego, Santa Clara, and Fresno counties are available. 

The following statements are typical of others made by 


parents, teachers, and principals in various parts of the state 
regarding the outdoor education program. 


Statements by parents follow: 


Sally had an experience which could not have been possible in the 
city. The ruggedness of the mountains, the closeness of the stars, the 
outdoor living was a thrill to her. But perhaps even greater was the 
importance of being away from home for the first time with children 
her own age. 


Our boy learned so much about the importance of trees and how to 
prevent fires in one week. His Dad doesn’t see how you do it. 


Betty told us about learning how to fold the American flag and about 
standing tall as a pine as the flag was raised high above the trees. 


I wish more children could be given the opportunity to learn about 
nature and conservation under such pleasant conditions. The sharing of 
responsibilities in serving food and the social obligations of nice table 
manners made a real impression on our boy. 
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This is the first time anyone has made a point of teaching weather, 
star study, tree planting, and conservation. These are just the things 
my son has asked questions about. 


Statements by teachers follow: 


I’m sure that the noticeable growth in social understanding and the 
new appreciation of the wonders of nature were among the most im- 
portant aspects of the school camping program for my class. 


I was happy to have the opportunity to spend a continuous period 
sharing the children’s learnings more completely than is possible in the 
classroom. 


The whole staff at camp is an outstanding group of educators. I was 
impressed by their kind and efficient manner of working with children. 


I think the camp was a wonderful experience for all the girls and 
boys. It seemed to unite them as a group. 


Words can’t express the pleasures I had the past two years at camp. 
I know the classes have felt the same. 


Enthusiasm runs high. There seems to be a great lack of time to do 
the many activities that are an important part of going to school out- 
doors. 


Statements by principals follow: 


When ten of our staff members and the Parent-Teacher Association 
president visited Camp last Thursday night we were delighted with 
the enthusiasm of the children and the progress made. All had learned 
greater co-operation, several had learned to swim, table manners had 
improved, and responsibilities had been cheerfully assumed. 


I am more impressed each time with the educational and social values 
of this experience for girls and boys. We are all looking forward to 
the time when every school may be included annually. 


The teachers commented on the careful planning and the evaluation 


of each activity. The children came back healthy, enthusiastic, and well 
adjusted. 


The setting, the quality of the planned program, the excellent food, 
the high standards maintained, all contributed to provide a most worth- 
while experience for our pupils. 





HOW DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT EVALUATE 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION? 


Douctas A. Newcoms, Superintendent, Long Beach Unified 
School District 
As living becomes more complex, boards of education are 
being confronted with problems presented by citizens who de- 
sire to have additional activities and subjects included in the 
curriculum. Seldom is there a desire expressed for anything to 


be deleted. 


Courses in driver education and safety education, participa- 
tion in the civil defense program, and conducting campaigns 
for the March of Dimes, Community Chest, and Red Cross 
are evidences of a desire on the part of the public to have their 
schools further activities involving community need. All of 
these and more are recommended for inclusion in the educa- 
tional program but the length of the school day and the school 
year remains virtually unchanged. 


In order to protect the school program from becoming too 
overloaded, boards of education have had to exercise great cau- 
tion in considering proposed changes. The result has been, 
generally speaking, that any additions to the curriculum today 
have been subjected to most searching inquiry and careful 
scrutiny. Outdoor education is no exception. In many school 
districts outdoor education has stood the test of experimental 
study for inclusion and retention. 


When a program such as outdoor education is added to the 
school curriculum, continuous evaluation is essential. Each 
year the values of the program are appraised by a new group 
of parents whose children have participated in it for the first 
time. Teachers who have had no previous experience with 
school camping need orientation to its purposes. Obviously, 
data collected in evaluating the program for a given year have 
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little value several years later. It is, therefore, necessary to have 
the appraisal of the outdoor education program current. 

Because members of boards of education are responsive to 
public needs and public desires, they want to be certain about 
the value of the activities conducted in the schools. They real- 
ize that many citizens regard such an offering as outdoor edu- 
cation as part of a modern educational program. Sound, sub- 
stantiating data, therefore, are necessary if boards are to justify 
their position and decisions. The board of education should be 
provided with the best answers to the questions raised by citi- 
zens who are in doubt. Such answers and data should be pro- 
vided by the superintendent of schools. 

How does the superintendent of schools evaluate outdoor 
education? It must be recognized that a program that is a de- 
parture from the usual curriculum, such as outdoor education, 
needs able leadership in order to survive. And so, a superin- 
tendent makes certain that the persons on the staff who are 
responsible for such leadership are earnest and enthusiastic, 
with a thorough knowledge of, and a love for, the outdoors. 
Staff members must recognize clearly the objectives of such a 
program and see that the purposes are accomplished. Only 
under able leadership can a sound program of outdoor educa- 
tion be conceived and implemented. 

After the superintendent is satisfied that the leadership is 
capable, at least three areas should be reviewed and evaluated. 
First, the curriculum; secondly, the plan of operation; and 
thirdly, parent, pupil, and teacher opinion. Many questions 
should be raised and answered in evaluating each of these areas. 


CurricuLuM 


Questions pertaining to the curriculum such as those that 
follow should be raised and answered: 


1. What are the real purposes of the outdoor education pro- 
gram? Are these purposes being attained? 

2. Are the children learning how to live together democrati- 
cally? 
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. Are children learning how to work together on common 


projects and assuming duties essential to wholesome 
group living? 


. Are health, safety, conservation, and recreational skills, 


knowledge, and attitudes being emphasized? 


. Are pupils learning about nature and its wonders? Are 


they gaining appreciation and love for the outdoors? 


. What evidences are there of growth in spiritual values? 


OPERATION 


Questions pertaining to operating the programs such as those 
that follow should be raised and answered: 


l. 


2. 


If one grade shares in the experience, is it possible for 
all pupils in that grade to participate in the program? 

Is time provided for preparing parents and pupils for the 
new experience so they will know what to expect? 

. Is provision made for sending children who are unable 
to pay the necessary costs? 

. What provision is made for checking the health of girls 


and boys attending the camp? 


. Are precautionary measures adequate for insuring safe 


transportation to and from camp? 


. Is an adequate insurance program provided for the pro- 


tection of children, of staff, and of the school district? 


. What are the provisions for guaranteeing and serving 


appetizing, wholesome meals? 


. Are there good working relationships with the Forest 


Ranger Service or other state and federal government 
agencies in the area? 


Opinion Pott—Parents, Puris, TEACHERS, 
AND PRINCIPALS 


Every year, Long Beach seeks answers to the following ques- 
tions regarding the school camp experience: 


l. 
2. 


What is the opinion of parents? 
What is the opinion of the pupils? 
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3. What is the opinion of the teachers? 
4. What is the opinion of the principals? 


In the Long Beach Unified School District, the Board of 
Education has undertaken many projects during the past dec- 
ade. None has received greater acclaim and approbation from 
parents and pupils than the program of outdoor education pro- 
vided for girls and boys in our sixth grades. The school camp 
seems to be an experience of the spirit; it transcends many 
activities within the walls of any classroom. 

For most children, attendance at school camp is their first 
time away from home. And so, it becomes a great adventure. 
They like it. They like it because they are with their friends, 
their counselors, and their teachers. They like it because they 
are with their companions and with those who understand. 
They feel secure. For them it is an experience that is unfor- 
gettable. 





HOW COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CAN 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION FOR OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


E:twoop G. Mircuexi, Consultant in Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Outdoor Education, Santa Clara County 


Representatives of teacher training divisions at Stanford 
University, San Jose State College, and San Francisco State 
College agree that there is need for a wider variety and a greater 
amount of leadership activity than they are now offering their 
education majors. The representatives no longer are satisfied 
that the one semester of student teaching is sufficient to give 
the student the poise and assurance that comes with the feeling 
of being able to meet successfully the challenges of the class- 
room. Consequently, college instructors are eager to work out 
arrangements so their students may participate in outdoor edu- 
cation programs. 

The major part of this participation has been as counselors 
of girls and boys cabin groups. Occasionally, however, a stu- 
dent may participate as a specialist in some phase of the outdoor 
school program. 

When the instructors of the elementary education divisions 
approved this experience for their students, they were con- 
fronted with the necessity of developing a workable plan 
whereby it would be possible for students to participate. 


In the beginning, the students volunteered to go to camp 
and to make arrangements with their instructors to be absent 
from their classes. This plan was only moderately successful as 
pressure of class work, examinations, and unforeseen situations 
caused many students to drop out of the program without going 
to camp. Another weakness of this plan was that after the week 
of camp, many of the counselors found themselves so far behind 
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in their regular class work that they had difficulty in getting 
the required amount of class work completed by the end of the 
quarter. Other modifications of this plan were only reasonably 
successful in producing the number of counselors that were 
needed in the program each week. 


At Stanford University the experience was deemed to be 
of such value that the division of elementary education listed 
one week at camp as a requirement for their elementary educa- 
tion majors. For completing the week at camp successfully and 
submitting a report on their observations, students received one 
unit of credit. This plan has helped greatly to reduce the 
number of dropouts. However, students still face the problem 
of making up work which they missed during the week they 
are at camp. 

San Jose State College also faced the necessity of establish- 
ing a better plan for student participation in the program. The 
new plan is to require a week of couseling at camp as a part 
of the student’s teaching assignment. This arrangement has 
been in operation for the past two camp sessions and appears 
to be an improvement over previous plans. 

For some time San Francisco State College has required in 
several of the education and recreation courses offered a number 
of hours of work with children. Students have had a variety 
of situations from which to choose this work with children. In 
the spring of 1956, members of the school’s divisions of elemen- 
tary education and psychology decided to evaluate a week of 
camp counseling as an optional situation for fulfilling the re- 
quirement. The experience was tried and rated excellent by 
students and staff. Plans are now being developed to permit 
a larger number of students from San Francisco State College 
to participate as counselors during next year’s program. 

On occasion, recreation majors from San Jose State College 
have been permitted to spend more than a week working in 
camp and to have the time credited as field work experience. 
The senior recreation majors who are completing their work 
have occasionally spent the last week of their assignment just 
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prior to graduation in camp as a group. This permits a sharing 
of reactions, not only to camp counseling, but to other situations 
in which they have been gaining practical work experience. 
With the increase in participation by college students, the 
director of the outdoor school program is developing ways and 
means of making such experience an integral part of the college 
student’s over-all preparation for teaching. 

A committee of college representatives will be formed to 
discuss problems of scheduling students for camp experience, 
providing appropriate orientation for students in camp work, 
and evaluating students’ work in camp. This committee will 
approve a handbook for camp counselors. 

Rather general agreement has been reached that camp expe- 
rience should be provided early in the student’s college career 
so that the student will have the needed background for some 
of the required subjects dealing with elementary school pupils. 
It is also believed that getting camp experience early in their 
college careers makes apparent to students many of the satisfac- 
tions they will get from being teachers. 





UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION? 
B. E. Davis, Co-ordinator, Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation; and Director, Outdoor Education Program, 
Garvey Elementary School District 


Since outdoor education through school camping is relatively 
new in California public schools, there is no set pattern for the 
program. And certain educators believe that the development 
of such a pattern should be avoided until the program has been 
subjected to rather extensive experimentation. This position is 
tenable, for problems peculiar to each program and others com- 
mon to all the programs now being operated are continually 
arising. 


Certain of these problems and some views of leaders in the 
field regarding them are presented for the reader’s considera- 
tion. However, no solutions are given for the problems. In 
analyzing the views, certain trends will be noted as will what 
appears to be preferred practices. 


DuraTION OF ExpERIENCE 


What should be the duration of the camp experience for 
each group? The most prevalent practice in California is to 
conduct a five-day program, Monday through Friday. Certain 
school districts, however, operate their programs for six days, 
Monday through Saturday. One superintendent of schools 
supported this practice by saying, “If five days are good, six 
days are better.” Many camp staff members agree that six days 


1 The following persons have made contribution to this article: Jack L. Davidson, Con- 

sultant in Physical Education and Youth Services, Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 

eles County; Denver C. Fox, Principal, San Diego ~~ * -County School Camps; 

. Hall, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, San Diego Unified School 

Tillman Hall, “~4 oy. of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Uni- 

Southern California; Dean C. Orahood, Co-ordinator, Outdoor Education, Norwalk- 

a Elementary School District; Edwin E. Pumala, Executive-Director, Diego 

ene Camp Commission; Robert D. Scoles, Su ——e. Outdoor Education, Bellflower 

Unified ool ess Ernest C. White, Director p Clear Creek, Los Angeles Schooi 
Districts; T. Williams, Superintendent, Garvey Wiusteteny School District. 
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may be better for the children and may be feasible for a few 
districts, particularly those conducting programs over a period 
of a few weeks, but they contend that since each day in camp 
requires their full effort for more than the normal working 
day that a sixth day adds too much to their work loads. These 
individuals prefer the five-day program and consider it more 
practical than the six-day program. While at camp the staff is 
isolated from shopping conveniences, social activities, and de- 
prived of their customary living accommodations. Three direc- 
tors who were interviewed think their staffs do their best work 
when they are free of camp responsibility over the week end. 
Obviously, staff members must be paid extra for working more 
than five days a week, and securing this pay presents a problem 
to the districts. Experimentation is in progress in one county 
with overnight and with two-and-three-day programs. 

Many districts have conducted the traditional one-day field 
trip in outdoor education activities. This is not accepted as 
school camping but is recognized as a good lead-up to it. School 
camping, on the other hand, may be considered as an extended 
field trip. 

The actual duration of the total experience of school camping 
takes longer than the few days spent at camp. It begins with 
the classroom pre-camp orientation, preparation, and introduc- 
tion of related units of study. This usually requires two or three 
weeks. The experience continues at least through three or four 
weeks of post-camp follow-up work. 


CLassRoom TEACHER’s ROLE 


The outdoor education program is frequently conducted as 
a regular part of the curriculum for the grade participating. 
One superintendent of schools believes this should be standard 
practice for all districts conducting the program. Others hold 
that this should not necessarily be expected, particularly for 
the larger districts. that cannot accommodate in the program 
all the pupils of a given grade. Yet, they agree that outdoor 
education should be an integral part of the curriculum for 
those classes participating in the program. If all the children 
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of a grade in a district cannot go to camp, the question arises: 
How are the groups that go to camp selected? 


One of the main purposes for providing an outdoor educa- 
tion experience for pupils is to enrich the curriculum and to 
teach better that which should be taught. If this purpose is 
to be fully realized, the classroom teacher must perform a vital 
function. What part does the classroom teacher have in the 
program? 

From all reports, it is the classroom teacher who assumes 
most of the responsibility for the pre-camp activities which 
involve the classroom. One of his most important contributions 
is to develop a wholesome attitude on the part of the children 
toward the trips and the social living experiences ahead of 
them. Another duty is to introduce units of study and to stimu- 
late interest in the outdoors. He checks on the pupils’ health 
examinations, discusses their clothing needs, and confers with 
their parents. He also works with the pupils on preliminary 
planning of certain camp activities. 


Supervisors and principals believe that the classroom teacher's 
creativeness and ingenuity are the key to the success of school 
camping follow-up activities. The results obtained from post- 
camp study depend to a large extent upon the classroom 
teacher’s alertness to the opportunities offered and his role in 
the camp program. Some titles which may be given to teachers 
in their camp roles are “observer” or “participating-observer,” 
“teacher-counselor,” and in some cases, “the staff.” But regard- 
less of the title, the teacher accompanies his pupils to camp and 
watches them in action under the guidance and instruction of 
the certificated camp teacher-counselor. Generally, he is not 
expected to assume assigned responsibilities comparable to 
those of the camp teacher-counselor. 

In some programs the classroom teacher circulates among his 
pupils as he observes. In such programs there is also a growing 
tendency toward welcoming the classroom teacher’s assistance 
in giving instruction. This plan is most commonly used by 
districts that operate a program from several weeks to a full 
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school year. When many classroom teachers are involved, it is 
generally difficult to provide the in-service training and orien- 
tation needed. Observation and limited participation in instruc- 
tional activities may, therefore, be employed to best advantage. 
In-service training sessions are sometimes provided in which 
teachers observe and have limited participation. Attendance at 


the sessions is sometimes required, sometimes on a voluntary 
basis. 


Classroom teachers who are assigned camp responsibilities 
involving supervision and instruction are most likely to be 
found in programs in which only a few teachers are involved 
and the programs are of short duration. In such instances the 
teachers are usually considered as members of the camp staff 
while they are in camp. Their assignments are similar to those 
of the camp’s certificated teacher-counselor. Certain school 
districts use the classroom teacher as the teacher-counselor. In 
this type of an arrangement, the classroom teacher may be given 
assignments on a 24-hour basis and be expected to sleep in the 
pupils’ cabin. One woman classroom teacher stated, “I much 
prefer to live in the cabin with my girls. There, I usually get 
a keen insight into their personalities.” 


A few small school districts that operate camps for only one 
or two weeks sometimes require the classroom teacher to carry 
the leadership responsibilities of the program. In this work, 
the teacher is generally assisted by a substitute teacher or vol- 
unteer counselor. 


When the classroom teacher is sufficiently well orientated 
to be effective in the program, some of the camp cost may be 
reduced. Another idea presented is that the more actively the 
teacher participates, the better the teacher-pupil relationships 
and the better he is prepared to guide the follow-up studies 
and to capitalize on the camp experiences effectively. One na- 
tionally known leader in this field expressed the following 
opinion: “A teacher is first and always a teacher of children. 
He should be expected to perform teaching responsibilities, 
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wherever given or appropriate, either outside or inside the 
classroom.” 


Camp ORGANIZATION AND SITE 


Should the camp organization be decentralized? What con- 
stitutes an adequate site? 

Many school districts must rent or lease camp facilities, and 
therefore must use what they can secure. In so doing they 
must, however, give special consideration to the terrain and 
environment, and the size of the camp operation that can be 
maintained. Districts building their own camp facilities should 
take precaution to secure an environment in which the best 
results can be obtained. 

Other things being equal, it is generally agreed that the 
decentralized camp is preferable for a school-operated pro- 
gram. The camp program is often referred to as “a natural” for 
a children’s community. A decentralized camp seems to be the 
one that best facilitates this concept. 

The required buildings for the camp include the following: 


1. Kitchen-dining hall (central) 


2. Lodge, including library, perhaps combined with din- 
ing hall and kitchen 


. Campers’ and staff cabins (decentralized) 
. Outpost cabin (for outings and overnight) 
. Maintenance building 
. Garage 
. Pump house 
. Power house Cif needed) 
9. Craft shop 
10. Barn, if on a farm or ranch camp 
11. Boat house if on a water front 


12. Museum (may be in lodge) 


One decentralized camp unit may accommodate one but 
not more than two classes at a time. Certain buildings, such as 
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the dining hall and lodge may be used to serve more than one 
decentralized camp. Certain districts insist that their camp 
building pass the inspection of the State Division of Architec- 
ture. However, most of the districts do not require this. 

Choice of the camp site should be governed by the consider- 
ations that follow: 


Availability of adequate sites 

Anticipated program 

District’s financial resources 

Location in state and within 180 miles of school district 

Constant, adequate water supply 

Accessible roads all year 

Adequate natural resources 

Altitude and safety factors (slides, flood, fire, cliffs) 

Weather conditions 

Availability for year-round use 

Minimum size of 10 to 20 acres surrounded by large 

unoccupied area 

. Space for decentralization of camp buildings 

. Natural beauty 

. Isolated and private 

. Richness in historical lore 

. Number of campers to be accommodated 

. Availability of public utilities 

. Long-range protection, legal rights, water supply 

. Condition of forest 

. General terrain—mountain, desert, seashore, farm-ranch, 
meadow, flats, hills, forest, streams 

21. Possibilities for long-range development 
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Camp directors like a site which offers campers real work 
projects such as trail development and maintenance, check 
dams and erosion control, pest control, wildlife protection, re- 
forestation, clearing and thinning of over-crowded brush and 
forest areas, and the like. 
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ADEQUATE FINANCING 


What constitutes adequate financing of the outdoor educa- 
tion program? The program of outdoor science education is an 
integral phase of the program of education offered by the pub- 
lic schools and should therefore be financed in a regular man- 
ner. An educator's first responsibility is to provide children 
under his jurisdiction with the best education available. He 
should give full consideration to taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities available in an outdoor education program. 


ScIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


What is the place of science and conservation education in 
the program? 

A significant place in the outdoor science and education 
program is given to pupil adjustment, self-reliance, democratic 
living, moral and spiritual values, health and safety, social grace 
and poise, patriotism, recreational skills and creativity. But, it 
should be clearly understood that the emphasis throughout the 


entire program is on conservation of our natural resources and 
on outdoor science, sometimes referred to as the “heart” of the 
program. This emphasis starts and continues in the classroom. 
The regular curriculum is enriched by the extended field trip 
into the natural laboratory—the outdoors. In the outdoor class- 
room certain firsthand experiences are available which cannot 
be duplicated in the regular classroom. 

Conservation simply means the wise use and management 
of natural resources. Educators endeavor to teach conservation 
with a concern for today and the future. The whole forest 
community of plants, animals, birds, insects, and reptiles, and 
the water, soil, air, and minerals receive attention. So do historic 
values, scenic appreciation, scientific interest, and recreational 
skills. 

At camp where pupils can see, touch, taste, hear, and smell, 
they readily develop appreciation of man’s interdependence 
with nature and correct erroneous ideas regarding the over- 
abundance and inexhaustibility of our natural resources. At 
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camp pupils learn to accept responsibility for practicing accept- 
able conservation measures and to recognize their value. In 
camp, conservation is practiced in work projects, selection of 
craft materials, and in handling fires during cook-outs. Conser- 
vation is tied up in planned work projects which are fun, such 
as reforestation, erosion control, trail development and main- 
tenance, building check dams, clearing streams, protecting 
scenic spots, and a host of others. Through these experiences 
which children enjoy, teachers can encourage in the children 
respect for the land and our natural heritage, and the children 
will develop appreciation for the most valuable of all natural 
resources—human beings. 

Outdoor science is solidly integrated into the week’s camp 
program through hiking, exploring, discovering, investigating, 
and studying on the scene. Experimenting, collecting, studying 
astronomy and weather, and reading the stories so evident in 
nature are other important aspects of the program. With the 
help of their teacher and counselor, the children come to under- 
stand broad concepts and relationships observable around them. 
Many lessons and illustrations are readily available under such 
broad topics as the changing earth or the interdependence of 
plants and animals on one another. Pupils can also sense and 
come to know the place created for them in nature. Indeed, such 
opportunities and experiences are enjoyable teaching-learning 
situations. 


LEADERSHIP 


Where is leadership for this program to be found? Leadership 
has developed more by accident than by design and special 
training. Administrators who have pioneered in this movement 
have been forced to tap all the resources available. In Calli- 
fornia, as in other states, considerable leadership has come from 
personnel in the field of physical education. These educators 
have done much to initiate and stimulate interest in outdoor 
education and to arouse the enthusiasm of administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers upon which a successful program depends. 


It is the duty of the governing board of the school district 
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to decide on the educational services to be offered. The board’s 
decision should be based on sound interpretations of needs out- 
lined by professional educators. It is the governing board and 
the administrators who must plan and approve the budget, 
personnel, facilities, and curriculum. A typical statement of 
pioneers in the field of outdoor education is one which declares, 
“If districts wait until everything is just right, they will never 
have this program. The thing to do is to get started on the 
best possible experimental plan and iron out the wrinkles later.” 
It might be advisable for such districts contemplating such a 
program to seek assistance from other districts which have suc- 
cessfully established a program, from their county superintend- 
ent of schools, and from the State Department of Education. 


In certain areas, the program leadership, personnel, and facil- 
ities problems have been overcome by two or more districts 
jointly sponsoring the program and using the same staff and 
camp. Sometimes one district will serve as a clearing house and 
consolidating center for several districts and prorate the cost. 


A number of responsible people in the program have con- 
tended over the years that camp personnel should hold the 
general elementary credential. Others insist that the important 
thing is not the credential but the person’s ability to adjust to 
this program and to educate children through it. However, it 
is generally accepted that a credentialed staff should be required 
to insure high standards. A recommended ratio is one creden- 
tialed person to eight to ten pupils. The majority agree that 
since this program is an integral part of the curriculum it should 
be handled as a part of the general instructional program. 


Where may future leadership for this program be found? 
Securing competent personnel for this program is as much of 
a problem as is securing personnel for other educational serv- 
ices. Qualified career people are needed. Teacher education 
institutions are now cognizant of this need. Over a period of 
years some of them have been offering special courses and 
field experience for credit. Certain institutions are encouraging 
student teachers to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
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through junior counseling positions. College student advisers 
recognize the values that students majoring in education re- 
ceive from living and working with pupils on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis in a school camp. This practice is commendable and its 
expansion is encouraged. Undoubtedly, a rich source for future 
leadership will develop from the professional staffs of the 
schools that have camping programs. Probably the greatest 
challenge is to stimulate administrators to project their vision 
to recognize the potential in this method of teaching. Mark 
Hopkins from one end of his legendary log could see its value. 
Luther Burbank expressed it in the following words: 


Every child should have mud pies, grasshoppers, waterbugs, tadpoles, 
frogs, mud turtles, elderberries, wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, 
trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, 
butterflies, various animals to pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, 
sand, snakes, huckleberries, and hornets; and any child who has been 
deprived of these has been deprived of the best part of his education. 
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